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ABSTRACT 



This paper focuses on investigating the purposive design of 
learning environments to counter the erosion of social capital in. communities 
and schools in contemporary society. Can schools intentionally replenish 
stocks of social capital by creating normative systems conducive to the 
optimal academic and social development of students, and by designing social 
structures with closure and continuity to support these normative systems? 

The study examined the notion of "intentionally created social capital" in 
relation to six high schools, researched as part of the fieldwork phase of a 
national study of social capital in high schools. Using one of these schools 
(a rural high school where naturally occurring social capital is 
characteristic) as a contrast, the study described the normative systems and 
social structures in five urban and suburban high schools that have sought to 
build social capital purposively, intentionally, and by design. By 
delineating the interrelationship between normative systems and social 
structures in practice, the study attempted to portray social capital as it 
exists in schools, and to identify the mechanisms used in its creation. 
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Abstract 



SOCIAL CAPITAL BY DESIGN: 

NORMATIVE SYSTEMS AND SOCIAL STRUCTURES IN SIX HIGH SCHOOLS 



The purposive design of learning environments to counter the erosion of social capital in the 
communities and schools in contemporary society is the focus of this investigation. Can schools 
intentionally replenish stocks of social capital by creating normative systems conducive to the optimal 
academic and social development of students and by designing social structures with closure and 
continuity to support these normative systems? This study examines the notion of "intentionally created 
social capital" in relation to six high schools, researched as part of the fieldwork phase of a national 
study of social capital in high schools. Using one of these schools - a rural high school where naturally 
occurring social capital is characteristic - as a contrast, the study describes the normative systems and 
social structures in five urban or suburban high schools that have sought to build social capital — 
purposively, intentionally, by design. By delineating the interrelationship between normative systems 
and social structures in practice, the study attempts to portray social capital as it exists in schools and to 
identify the mechanisms used in its creation. 



SOCIAL CAPITAL BY DESIGN: 



NORMATIVE SYSTEMS AND SOCIAL STRUCTURES IN SIX fflGH SCHOOLS 



The development of social capital theory and its application to education are among the major 
legacies of James Coleman (1988, 1990). Coleman initially focused on naturally occurring social 
capital -- a property of dense social networks in close-knit residential community - that advantaged 
parents of school children both in the small towns of rural West Virginia and in the urban 
neighborhoods of Hyde Park and Kenwood where the families shared close connections to the 
University of Chicago (1987). Within both contexts, relationships among adults, paralleling 
relationships among their children, constituted a social network that served, in Coleman’s view, to 
benefit the educational and social development of children by channeling the flow of school-related 
information and ensuring normative consistency. 

Unlike geographically enclosed small towns or rural villages or the rare urban neighborhood, 
cities and suburbs are not environments where social capital with its inherent supports occurs naturally. 
Because of their openness, diversity, and high rates of social mobility, cities and suburbs are — for 
most of their residents — anomic places (Palmer 1981; Bellah, Madsen, Sullivan, Swidler, and Tipton 
1985; Wilson 1996). Families and individuals in these locations lack the social capital that has 
historically existed in the small town or village. Unlike rural schools in which teachers, administrators, 
and students typically share a common set of values, schools in urban and suburban areas serve 
students from increasingly diverse social and cultural backgrounds. Middle and high schools enroll 
students from different feeder schools, and with varying levels of academic preparation and 
commitment. Unlike the rural schools in communities where most of the students’ parents (and 
grandparents) have known each other since childhood, parents of the urban and suburban children 
generally are strangers to each other. 
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Coleman also invoked social capital theory to account for the differential effectiveness of 
schools. In comparative studies of public and private schools, Coleman and coauthors attributed the 
lower dropout rates and higher achievement levels in Catholic high schools to the values of the 
functional external religious community of the local parish (Coleman and Hoffer 1987; Coleman and 
Schiller 1992). In actuality, however. Catholic high schools have for decades drawn students from 
disparate geographical areas and have become less Catholic in their enrollments (Bryk, Lee & Holland 
1993). Like their non-denominational counterparts in the private sector. Catholic high schools are 
more likely to be schools of choice for parents with common academic and social values in mind for 
their children. Since Catholic high schools depend on the financial and moral support of parents who 
espouse such values, they work in partnership with them to sustain the normative system characteristic 
of Catholic education (Bryk, Lee and Holland 1993). At least some of the social capital Coleman noted 
in Catholic schools is more likely to have resulted from deliberate efforts on the part of the school to 
involve families of students in the educational process than from their shared religious ideology or 
association in a local church. 

Moreover, other researchers have concluded that the internal organization of Catholic schools 
accounted for their effectiveness (Bryk and Driscoll 1988; Bryk, Lee, and Holland 1993). Unlike 
public schools where bureaucratic arrangements typified the organization. Catholic schools typically 
demonstrate a communal organizational form shaped by the school’s tradition, values, and beliefs. 
Teachers and administrators share a common sense of purpose; their culture tends to be collaborative 
and collegial. Teachers and other staff members engage in expanded rather than specializ ed roles. 

Social interactions among teachers and students are frequent and caring. Liturgical activities and rituals 
give the school year a particular rhythm. In communally organized schools, teachers share a 
commitment to their work, their students, and each other that is readily distinguishable from the culture 
of control that is typical in bureaucratically organized schools (3ryk et al.). Through their normative 



systems and social^networks, Catholic schools provide students and teachers with stocks of social 

z'' 

capital (Bryk et al.). 

Based on the belief that students’ affiliation with school will enhance their prospects for 
academic success, public schools aspiring to improve student performance and other outcomes have 
embarked on various strategies to transform themselves into more personable and student-centered 
learning environments (Carnegie Council on Adolescent Development 1989; National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 1996). Schools have restructured into smaller interdisciplinary-teamed 
units, formed advisories to provide students daily contact with a caring adult and supportive peers, and 
engaged parents and communities with the process of their children’s schooling — all the while aiming 
to enhance students’ experience of school and to improve the quality of their learning (Newmann and 
Associates 1996; Marks, Doane and Secada 1998). Effective public high schools are also recognizing 
that they depend on strong home and school alliances to provide students with the normative 
consistency needed to support them in their learning and social development. While these restructuring 
schools probably did not invoke social capital theory as they undertook their initiatives of change, their 
efforts could be examined through the lens of that theory. 

The purposive design of learning environments to counter the erosion of social capital in the 
communities and schools in contemporary society is the focus of this investigation. Can schools 
intentionally replenish stocks of social capital by creating normative systems conducive to the optimal 
academic and social development of students and by designing social structures with closure and 
continuity to support these normative systems? This study examines the notion of "intentionally created 
social capital" in relation to six high schools, researched as part of the fieldwork phase of a national 
study of social capital in high schools (Lee and Croninger 1998). One of these high schools (Calvin 
Coolidge), rural and comparatively isolated, reflects the naturally occurring social capital that schools 
in most urban and suburban settings lack. The other five high schools — three located in large urban 



cemers (Zachary Taylor, Woodrow Wilson, and Si. Francis Assisi), one in a snbnrb (Cardinal 
McGnirc) and one in a small ci^- (Andrew Jachson)- represent efforts to create social capi^l 



intentionally. 

Using the school where naturally occurring social 
study describes the normative systems and social 



capital is characteristic as a contrast, the 
structures in high schools that have sought to build 
social capi.1 _ pnrposively, intentionaily, by design. By delineating the interrelationship between 

exists m schools and to identify the mechanisms used in its creation. 



Theoretical Perspective 



ERIC 



social capi.1 .hes the form of social relations, social networks, and norms - particnlariy of 

«us, and reciprocity (Coieman 19P0). its ihnetion is to worh productively for individuals and groups, 

enable individuals or groups to achieve the ends they desire. Historically, in its primordial 

form, social capital has occurred nanirally withm families, hinship networks, and small communities. 

Tie Closure, stability, and continnio- over time diat characterize diese homogenous social units 

preserve the values they hold in common. Such nanirally occurring social capital is increasingly rare. 

Mnltiple trends in modem society - economic, technological, social, and cnltnral - have eroded social 
capital in its primordial form. 

Few schools today embody the naturally o„nrri„g social capiml diat typifies small towns or 
niral villages. Schools in such enclosed, cnihiraily homogeneous communities are extensions of die 
fandlies that mahe up die community. These schools socialize children in die values generally shared 
among die adults in the community, creating a normaUve environment where die values are consistent 
and usually conservative. In these geographically circumscribed locales, adults and their children know 
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each other well through lifelong contact and familiar interaction in schools, churches, and civic 
associations. In localities such as these, the relationships that develop among school children reflect 
counterpart relationships among their parents. The linkages among these relationships between children 
and adults represent intergenerational closure. Intergenerational closure constitutes a structural loop or 
relational network for communicating information and providing feedback (Coleman 1988; 1990). 

Person-to-person interactions within the social structures, institutions, aacLreJaiional networks 
of small towns and rural villages create and sustain the normative enviroiunent. Generations tend to 
mirror each other in that young people who go on to higher education typically leave the community as 
do those whose social values depart from local norms. The closure and continuity over time of this tight 
social context render local norms effective as a means of social control. The norms function as a moral 
force in the community and individuals achieve and maintain status by adhering to them. Deviation 
from the norms results in sanction through gossip and the loss of reputation. 

The loss of the social control (i.e., through norms, reputation, status, and moral force) inherent 
to such primordial social organizations as families, kinship networks and small communities is, 
according to Coleman (1993), a primary consequence of this phenomenon. Forms of socially 
constructed organization that enact social control through the imposition of rules and regulations 
enforced by sanctions are replacing primordial social organization. In these constructed organizations, 
people are defined by their roles, positions, and offices. However, depersonalized social constructions 
are not inevitable'. Society can design its institutions in alternative, more personalistic and community- 
oriented ways. Coleman (1993) argues for the design of institutions in ways that generate social 
capital and with it, informal means of social control: 

The natural process of spontaneous social organization, with its informal relations, social 
norms, and status systems, does not die as the primordial institutions of family and church are 
replaced by constructed organization; The process reasserts itself wherever there is sufficient 



closure and continuity to provide the social capital that sustains it. In modem society, this 
occurs primarily within the constmcted organization (p. 12). 

A social structure with closure and continuity, Coleman’s theory suggests, will generate a 
normative system with informal mechanisms to ensure the social control necessary to its preservation. 
When applied to the deliberate design of social stmctures within a residential area or within a Catholic 
parish, for example, intentionally constructed social stmctures might ensure the safety and care of 
children or preserve or enhance the essential character or deeply held values of the group. When 
applied to educational institutions, as suggested above, the design of social stmctures with closure and 
continuity does little to benefit students unless the stmctures support a culture with positive normative 
content aimed at students’ academic and social development. 

Organizational reform designed to create, affiliative, more personable learning environments 
proved insufficient to bring about the sort of change in restmcturing schools that was needed to 
improve student achievement (Marks, Doane, and Secada 1996, 1998). Stmctures such as block 
scheduling, common planning time for teachers, and student advisories oftentimes introduced 
potentially useful organizational innovation, but the critical feature that distinguished high- and low- 
performing schools (all of whom had made substantial stmctural change) - was the quality and 
character of the school culture — the values, beliefs, and norms — that the stmctures supported and 
allowed to grow. The decisive factor in creating high performing schools was the quality and character 
of the professional community among teachers. Strong professional community among the teachers 
created a normative system that provided students with the intellectual and social support they needed 
to achieve at high levels (Marks et al. 1996; 1998). 

Schools and communities such as Coleman idealized in depicting the model of intergenerational 
closure can also be uninspired and dull places, where information is recycled and becomes redundant 



(Granovener 1973). Because of the group's closure, important new information may not be readily 
available to its members. The most educationally salient characteristic of these enclosed communities 
as Morgan and Sorenson (1997) have poin.d out is that they are norm.nforcing, an attribute can be a 
liability, isolating communities Bom useSi, mainstream influence. These authors propose an alternative 

organizationa. model- the horizon^pandhig school, huhese schools, the role of parents in 

contributing to the school is comparatively limited in that it is confined to relationships with teachers 
(rather than with other parents and administrators as well). Adults from outside the school communis - 
expert, consultants, researchers, professional association colleagues - bring in vitalizing new ideas that 

unprove the school by making it a more productive learning environment. 

•nte notion of creating closed social structures to build social capital is clearly insufflcient 
While such structures are designed to ensure the interests of group members, the group norms dhat 
develop in them can also be detrimental to the common good. Street gangs provide a clear example of 
socia, struemres serving members' interests, but threatening the peace and safe^ of commumties. 

THUS, the normative content of the social structures, beyond ensuring the group's interests, is a crucial 

sideration. Desirable educational norms cannot be expected to grow naturally out of structures with 
closure and continuity. In fact, the reverse may well be true. 

Research Questions 

TTiis investigation seeks to describe social capital in six high schools and to compare its 
naturally occurring and intentionally created forms. Four major research questions guide the study: 

1. In what ways did the sampled schools differ in their prevailing norms? 

2. To What extent did the schools, i.e., administrators and teachers, ahempt to develop and 
preserve a normative system supportive of students and their learning? 
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3. What structures did the schools use to provide students with social capital? To what extent 
are closure and continuity properties of these structures? 

4. To what extent were social relations and relational networks a source of social capital for 
students? Were these naturally occurring or intentionally developed? 

Method 



Sample 

Six schools were selected for the study based on their match with several criteria. These 
included; (1) exemplifying characteristics of social capital; (2) serving large proportions of students at 
risk of academic failure; and (3) accommodating a maximum variation sampling strategy that included 
selecting schools with voluntary and assigned membership. (See Lee and Croninger, 1998, for 
complete details on the selection process.) The sample includes three regular public high schools - 
Calvin Coolidge, Zachary Taylor, and Woodrow Wilson -- where pupil assignment is based on 
residence; and three schools of choice - Andrew Jackson, Cardinal McGuire, and St. Francis Assisi. 
The three regular public schools in the sample are comprehensive high schools; the three schools of 
choice are college preparatory. While the regular public schools are open to all comers within their 
residential areas, the schools of choice attract a clientele that specifically seeks what the school offers - 
a mission focused on solid academics enveloped in a normative system that supports the mission and 
makes the school distinctive. 

Regular public high schools. Culviti Coolidge is a small rural high school serving 275 
students, all of whom are White. Occupying one wing of a K-12 school complex, Calvin Coolidge 
serves a lower-middle to middle class student population, who, for the most part, have attended school 
together in the same building since kindergarten. Close to half the students are eligible for federal lunch 



suteidies. Calvin Coolidge couoK among te aucceases a low drop-out rate and a sophisticated program 

m computer technoiogy. The schooi enjoys the support of its community, moat of whom are graduates 
of the high school. 

Zachaiy Taylor High School is an inner city pubiic schooi enroiiing 2300 students, ciose to 70 
percent of whom are mmoriUes. More than haif the student popuiation receive free or reduced iunch. 
Having faiien precipitousiy from its prominence as a successfui high schooi serving iower middie ciass 
ethnic communities, Zachary Tayior was reconstituted in 1994. Restructured into schoois-within-a- 
schooi, Zachary Tayior features a ninth grade transition academy (iater formed into two transition 
academies) and four upper-ievei career academies. Despite its being restructured, iow achievement, 
chronic absenteeism, and high drop out rates continue to beset Zachary Tayior. 

Serving an inner-city neighborhood in transidon, Woodrow Wilson High School enroiis ciose to 

1200 students, 92 percent of whom are minorities. Aimost haif the .students come from non-Engiish 

apeaking famiiies, and over 83 percent of them are eiigibie for free and reduced iunch. Woodrow 

Wiison has invested in two schooi restructuring inidatives, weii-known for their inteiiectnai focus. TTie 

schooi boasts a highiy committed facuity who are invested in ongoing professionai deveiopment. The 

low reading achievement of its smdents in recent years is the subject of current schooi improvement 
efforts. 

Schools of choice. Andrew Jackson High School, an aitemative high schooi in a smaii 
midwestem city, enroiis 400 mosdy middie and upper-middie ciass smdents. 15 percent of whom are 
minorides. Because the school is weii-regarded and popuiar in the community, admission is determined 
by lottery. About 200 students from the city’s other two iarger and comprehensive high schoois take 
courses at Andrew Jackson. The schooi is weii known for high student achievement and an innovadve 

program of community based courses, inciuding the option to take courses at a nearby university, area 
community colleges, and the other local high schools. 
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A suburban high school serving a working class and largely minority clientele, Cardinal 
McGuire High School is traditional in its curriculum and organization.. Formerly a boys’ school, 
McGuire merged with a nearby girls’ school to form a coeducational entity enrolling close to 700 
students. Charging a comparatively large tuition of close to $5,000, the school sends its graduates off 
to good colleges - a reputation that is making admission increasingly competitive. Although Cardinal 

McGuire is Catholic and sponsored by a religious order, about half its student population is non- 
Catholic. 

St. Francis Assisi High School is an inner-city Catholic school enrolling 365 students, all of 
whom are Black and mostly from working- or middle-class families. Although the school is Catholic 
with obligatory religion classes and religious services, 90 percent of the students are non-Catholic - 
although, for the most part, Christian. Its curriculum and order of the school day are traditional. Well- 
known throughout its state as an athletic powerhouse, St. Francis Assisi sends over 80 percent of its 
graduates to four-year colleges and 12 percent to two-year colleges. 

Data. The data were collected by teams of researchers who spent two weeks in each school, 
usually a week in the fall and a week in the spring. While on site, the researchers observed classes and 
interactions in the hallways and cafeteria, attended school meetings and events, and interviewed 
students, their parents, teachers and administrators. Some interviews were conducted with individuals, 
others with focus groups. All initial round interviews followed the same open-ended protocol. 

Interviews in the sprmg tended to vary by school depending on the objectives of the research team. All 
interviews were transcribed, usually by professionals, and then thematically coded by the researchers. 
School administrators also completed questionnaires about the school and provided the researchers with 
various forms of documentation, including archival records and standardized test scores. Based on the 
data collected at each school, each research team prepared a case study (about 100 single-spaced pages) 
that followed a common outline. The set of six case studies provide the basis for this analysis. 
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Analytic approach. The analysis took an iterative form that entailed, initially, reading each 
case study at least two or three times. The purpose of the initial readings was to analyze the content of 
the cases, a process that included identifying patterns and themes (Patton 1990). Based on the initial 
review of the case study data and knowledge of social capital theory, I prepared a general set of 
descriptive questions to assist in organizing the data. Using a word processing program, I extracted 
data pertinent to these questions. This process of classifying the data, as Merriam (1988) points out, 
also begins to interpret the data. The next step was to "theorize" the data. To do this, I worked . 
dialectically between the distilled case material and social capital theory to achieve a fuller 
understanding of the implications of the data and even to develop hypotheses about the data (Kvale 
1995; Merriam 1988). Based on the process of theorizing, I developed a scheme for coding the data. I 
then categorized the coded data, and I developed and refined matrices to facilititate a cross-case 
analysis (Miles and Huberman 1984). 



Results 



Prevailing Norms at the Six High Schools 

No need to lock the lockers at Calvin Coolidge. Calvin Coolidge High School is an exemplar 
of naturally occurring social capital in the forms of primordial social organization, intergenerational 
closure, and a normative system imposing the informal sanctions of gossip and the potential loss of 
reputation. Coolidge reflects the rural community in which is nestled — bland, good-natured, and 
unpretentious (Figure 1). The school prizes order, predictability, and participation in sports. Attesting 
to the strong norms of respect for property and privacy, lockers at Coolidge have no locks. Many 
veteran Coolidge teachers taught the parents of their present students and see them regularly at the 
market, in local ciyic associations, and in church. Perhaps because of their closeness to the parents. 
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Coolidge teachers maintain a professional distance" from the students, rarely entertaining discussions 
of a personal nature. For their part, students tend to like their teachers, but they distrust them as 
confidants fearing that personal disclosures will "get out. " Students say they look to each other for 
advice, assistance, and support. 

Restoration of order at Zachary Taylor. Prior to its reconstitution, Zachary Taylor High 
School, the largest school in the study, was known as a "school out of control." When students went to 
school, it was to "hang out" with peers. Teaching and learning were futile efforts. Faculty from a local 
university provided guidance for the reconstitution and recommended the school-within-a-school 
academy structure. An interdisciplinary 9th grade transition academy was intended to socialize 
incoming students into meeting the high school’s learning expectations. Career-oriented academies, also 
interdisciplinary , were designed to provide focus and relevance to the curriculum for students in grades 
10-12. Despite the changes, Taylor stUl struggles to assert academically-oriented norms in the face of 
the norms of the street that students bring with them into school. While not with the same frequency 
as in pre-reconstitution days, students continue to roam the halls during class time. As if to summon 
students to break through the palpable purposelessness that surrounds them, digital message boards 
hang from the hallway ceilings flashing red alerts - "Study hard." "Stay on track." "Keep motivated." 
"Strive for success." 

A pervasive sense of purpose at Woodrow Wilson. The enthusiasm for learning among 
students at Woodrow Wilson belies stereotypes of the urban high school as an intellectual wasteland. 
Wilson students participate in weekly Socratic seminars with considerable sophistication. Parents are 
frequent visitors to the school and the principal admits to spending close to three-fourths of her time on 
the phone with them. Deeply steeped in two national school reform programs, teachers at Wilson ~ the 
majority of whom have worked together for several years - engage in ongoing professional 
development in the form of retreats and in-house activities (such as Critical Friends Groups) aimed at 
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instructional improvement. Like their teachers, shidents work together collaboratively and seem to 
leam from and enjoy the cultural diversity in which they are immersed. Relations between students and 
teachers are good. Teachers listen to students’ personal struggles, but they also have forged strong 
intellectual bonds with them. Although Wilson has its problems with student absenteeism and is not 
entirely free of student conflict, the administration and staff work to keep these problems in check and 
to deal with them effectively should they flare up. 

Democratic egalitarianism at Andrew Jackson. Founded as an alternative school for creative, 
sometimes off-beat shidents who would probably fare poorly in the local comprehensive high schools 
yet thrive in a counter-cultural environment, Andrew Jackson currently admits students by lottery. 

Until a few years ago when the practice was discontinued because it was thought to advantage unfairly 
families with greater resources, students and their parents would spell each other for as long as two 
solid weeks of waiting in line to . gain.admission.to Jackson on a first-come, first-serve basis. While 
Jackson might strike a visitor as an informal and freewheeling place, its students typically score among 
the highest in the state oh standardized tests and gain admission to highly selective colleges and 
universities. Featured in a national publication as one of the country’s "cool high schools," Jackson’s 
shidents are involved in governance, serving on all major school committees. Shidents and faculty have 
close relationships. While individualism and diversity are prized at Jackson, cooperation and 
collaboration among students are also normative. Students help each other succeed. A large easel pad 
is a constant hallway fixture, collecting items for discussion at the monthly town meetings where 
students and teachers participate in face-to-face discussions of issues. All members of the school 
community know each other by name. 

Being part of the community at Cardinal McGuire. Although Cardinal McGuire High 
School aspires to be a family, the school is bureaucratically organized. Its structure includes a 
president, a principal, two assistant principals, two deans, several directors (including a director and 
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assistant director of discipline), a discipline board, a board of directors, and department chairs. The 
curriculum and the daily schedule are traditional in form. Getting along and being involved are 
expectations at McGuire. Sponsored by a religious order, the school engages students, teachers, and 
parents in community service on a regular basis. McGuire encourages its students to participate in some 
of the nineteen sports teams and forty extracurricular activities that the school supports. Teachers 
encourage students to become engaged in the life of the school, socially as well as academically. They 
convey to students that everything they do at school, whether in the classroom or in a less structured 
setting, is important to their growth and development as individuals. Currently enrolling lower-income 
students who hope to gain admission and scholarships to good colleges, McGuire plans to widen its 
applicant pool to beyond the surrounding neighborhoods and to become a more selective school. A 
corps of young teachers who are graduates of a university operated by the sponsoring order and who 
teach at McGuire for two or three years as an act of community .service freshens a, largely veteran 
faculty. 

An oasis of order and calm - St. Francis Assisi. Located in an inner city neighborhood 
where gunshots, drug-dealing, and car thefts are not unusual, St. Francis of Assisi is a college 
preparatory high school with a storied athletic tradition. The gleaming glass front doors are unlocked 
all day and there are no metal detectors. The interior of the school is rather spartan, but the few 
artifacts send a clear message: Class pictures honor recent graduates; banners and historical 
photographs affirm the school’s religious and African American identities; a trophy case acknowledges 
the school’s athletic tradition; and a mural proclaims the values of the St. Francis family. The students, 
who are mostly middle class, wear uniforms - khaki slacks or skirts, blue oxford shirts, and ties for the 
boys. St. Francis is not a selective school. Although most of the students it enrolls score low on 
standardized achievement tests, almost all of them go on to four-year colleges. Students are pleasant 
and respectful to each other, but they tend to refer to their peers as "associates" rather than friends. 
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perhaps reflecting neighborhood-based rather than school-based friendships. Almost always parents, 
students, or visitors to the school are in the office waiting to see the principal. Part of St. Francis for 
three decades, having risen to her present position from her initial job as a secretary, the principal is 
unassuming, but a formidable moral leader. The school operates on a shoe-string budget and struggles 
to retain its teachers ~ many of whom leave when higher-paying public school jobs open up. While the 

school almost always has one or more teaching positions to fill, a stable core of veteran teachers and 
coaches anchors the staff. 

Summary. Compared with the other two regular public schools, Calvin Coolidge has 
experienced no turbulence in its external environment. Most of the students have known their 
classmates and their classmates’ families since kindergarten, and mainy of their teachers taught their 
parents. Diametrically opposed in terms of community stability, Zachary Taylor reflects the fragmented 
and low-structure neighborhoods from which the school draws its students. Taylor struggles with low 
faculty cohesion and dispirited teacher morale. Woodrow Wilson enrolls an increasingly multicultural 
and linguistically diverse clientele. Its faculty are committed to implementing school reform, improving 
their practice, and involving students’ parents in their education. 

The schools of choice differ in their educational philosophies and in the students they enroll. 
Andrew Jackson is a high achieving school that attracts individualistic students seeking an open and 
democratic learning environment. Its veteran teachers maintain close and informal relationships with 
students. Cardinal McGuire, a traditionally organized Catholic School enrolling a largely African 
American and Filipino population, is in the process of redefining itself to more faithfully reflect the 
values and ideals of its sponsoring religious order. While faculty change is a constant at St. Francis 
Assisi, the long-serving principal manages to maintain a staff committed to serving the educationally 
disadvantaged students the school enrolls. 
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Developing and Preserving a Nonnaflve System m Supper, SUidenU, and Their Learning 

Conununity norms a, Caivin Coohdge. Because a „onna,ive sysmm is deeply embedded _ 

the mttrgenerauonal closure characterizing Calvin Coolidge High. U.e norms of ihe community are die 

norms of U.e high school. Should anyone a, die school deviate from dtese norms in a serious or 

threatening way. parente or the vigiUn, hoard of education will intervene almost immediately When a 

young female athlete complained to her mother about the language a new coach (an out-of-towner) was 

to.erat.ng on the team bus. for example. d.e modter called anodter parent to decide how they would 

handle the problem - whedter to confront the teacher directly or go to d.e school board. (They chose 

the former course of action., Faculty colleagues and parente heep a Cose eye on new teachers to 

determine whether they •'are Coolidge." Durtag dte research team's firs, visit to Coolidge. a newly 

htred teacher was irritethtg his colleagues by not responding te dteir greetings when dtey passed h, dte 

school hallways. By dte research team's return visit four mondte later. d.at teacher had been eased out 

through pressure on dte adminisuation ftom parente who found reason to complain about dte quality of 
his teaching. 

AS d.e communiBt's representeUve adulte in d.e school. Coolidge teachers know what is 
expected of dtem and dtey go about dteir dudes m what dtey judge to be a professioial way. They tend 
to keep to dtemselves. arrivhtg a. school fifteen minutes before dte first bell and leaving school shordy 
after d.smissal. Facu.B, meetmgs rarely occur, aldtough a ten minute meeting before school is 

take pride m their self-sufficiency and rarely collaborate. 

Sft-ee, nonns vs school norms a. Zachary Taylor. The catchment area surrounding Zachary 
Taylor High School Ucks dte s«ia. structure and stebility of dte old edmic neighborhoods d.a. are now 
targely gone. Many smdente and dteir families share in dte pathologies characteristic of impoverished 
areas unsupponed by dte regular rhythms of work and gainful employment (Wilson 1996). Because 
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relations between the school and parents are very weak - if not hostile and distrusting - the school 
struggles futilely to maintain a minimum standard of positive behavioral and educational norms. The 
struggle is especially intense in the transition academy where the 9th graders who don’t adapt to high 
school are. in the words of their teachers, "lost to the streets. " Teachers in the transition academy 

recount their efforts to keep the streets out of the classroom and to achieve basic norms of civility. As 
one of them reported; 

There are some of the kids that if I can get them to have a kind of real human interaction with 

me and talk to me like a person and follow my instructions and not talk back to me, I consider 
that an accomplishment. 

Her colleague reports less success; 

Finally we come to a very nice truce. They sit and do nothing. I don’t bug them and 

they don’t bug me, and they don’t become problems and they can get their failure, and then go 
on with their life. 



Teachers at Taylor complain about the lack of leadership at the school and the lack of a 
comprehensive vision. Because teachers lack such a shared vision, they find themselves in constant 
conflict with each other about normative expectations, and academic standards and their enforcement. 
Teachers are critical of each other. Tenth grade teachers blame their transition academy colleagues for 
the problems they have with discipline. Some teachers criticize others for not enforcing rules; others 
are critical of their colleagues’ inflexibility. Although structures exist to promote coordination across 

academies, little communication occurs. Faculty morale is low, reflected in the high daily teacher 
absence rate of 15 percent. 

Setting the tone for academics at Woodrow Wilson. Woodrow Wilson High School 
mamtains strong social and academic norms through the culture established by a respected 
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administrator who had taught at Wilson for 14 years and a cohesive faculty who are united around a 
tightly focused school mission and a specific curricular approach. Through their collaborative efforts, 
the staff at Wilson have developed close relationships with parents; a system of daily advisories (times 
when students receive informational updates and discuss school matters and other issues with their 
teacher and peers); and weekly socratic seminars into which students are socialized as active 
participants. Wilson teachers have common meeting times built into their day for collaborative plaiming 
and activity. Highly committed to the ideals of Wilson, the teachers regard themselves as learners and 
relate to each other and their students with considerable professional openness. Because Wilson 
teachers have all undergone conflict resolution training, they have a repertoire of useful interpersonal 
skills along those lines that they pass on to students. Older students who are peer mentors socialize new 
students into the normative system. Mentors check in with their mentees at least once a day and they 
keep in close touch with their academic progress. 

Clarifying expectations at Andrew Jackson. Induction into the normative system at the 
schools of choice begins early. Prior to enrolling at Andrew Jackson High School, students sign an 
agreement agreeing to abide by the school’s behavioral code and standards. At the beg innin g of the 
school year, Andrew Jackson seniors conduct a convocation in the church across the street from the 
high school to inform the new students of what is expected of them as members of the school 
community. Students and staff review the rules and regulations that are part of the school and they tell 
the students about the school’s traditions, including openness to new ideas, beliefs, and practices. 

In an ongoing way, older students will remind younger students about proper behavior. A 
teacher explained: "Even in the classroom, you know, if a younger kid persists in talking or being rude 
or something, it’s not unusual for an older student to say, ‘That’s not what we do in class. Listen." 
Discipline at Jackson does not take the form of detentions or in-school suspensions; rather, since bad 
behavior detracts from the community, students-in-violation are given some task to do to contribute to 
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the common good. The ultimate sanction at Jackson is reassignment to one of the city’s comprehensive 
high schools. 

Reflecting the school’s commitment to individual diversity, teachers at Jackson have 
considerable latitude in terms of what and how they teach. Because this control rests with teachers, 
pedagogical experimentation is a matter, of course. Teachers regard themselves as learners, and they 
mutually share in the quest of inquiry with their students. They may use their lunch hour for individual 
tutoring or to conduct classes to provide students with extra help. Teachers have quite a bit of non- 
school contact with their students in social or leisure contexts, such as concerts, movies, camping and 
hiking. In the democratic spirit characteristic of Jackson, teachers have a non-bureaucratic preference, 
preferring to talk tilings out rather than rely on systematized procedures. Teacher turnover at Jackson is 
low. Most of them live in the area and they run into each other outside of school. While the teachers 
don t see eye to eye on all school matters, they do consider themselves a family. 

Learning to be a student at Cardinal McGuire ffigh School. When students are admitted to 
Cardmal McGuire High School, they and their parents must sign a statement acknowledging that they 
have read the school handbook and agenda and that they agree to accept the terms the documents lay 
out. At the beginning of the school year, new students participate in a retreat conducted by older 
•students who are peer ministers. The object of the retreat is to help the students to get to know one 
another, to learn what the school expects of them, and to find out where they can get help. Each 9th 
grade student is assigned a peer minister as a "buddy" for the year. On a regular basis for the entire 
school year, the peer ministers go into selected classes and conduct discussions on issues of social and 
academic adjustment. As part of their socialization, new students at McGuire are taught how to conduct 
themselves appropriately - "How do you sit still, how do you talk to the person next to you, how do 
you address your teacher, how do you walk into the classroom, how do you get homework done. " As 
an English teacher put it, "Forget this diagramming sentences. I mean that’s nice, but at the freshman 
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level It s more, ‘What is expected of you vi^hen you vi^alk dovi^n the hall at this school? How loud do 
you talk?’" While teachers are in agreement on standards for student behavior, the administration was 
working to achieve consistency in when disciplinary action needed to be taken and what the 
consequences for particular offenses ought to be. 

Teachers who are new to McGuire must also sign an agreement to abide by the teachers’ code 
of conduct - an extensive set of standards that govern their interactions both with their teaching 
colleagues and with students. Teachers, according to the code, must support each other, heal and 
forgive each other’s failings, be sensitive to each other’s needs, foster professionalism among their 
colleagues, and accept their responsibUity to be role models. They must also agree to meet with 
students personally and listen to their concerns; help studente in their academic and social development; 
make the school and its classrooms just and fair. The president of the school is committed to leading 

McGuire to a new and cohesive school vision, a task that, has already entailed making personnel 
changes. 

FamUy values at St. Francis Assisi High School. "Remember, you are a member of the St. 
Francis Assisi family, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 365 days a year," so says the principal of St. 
Francis Assisi High School at the opening liturgy of the school year. She repeats the refrain regularly; 
students refer to it as the "24-7-365." While students at St. Francis Assisi do not sign an agreement to 
abide by the school’s code of conduct, they know they must meet that standard and the school’s 
academic standards as well if they are to remain "in the St. Francis Assisi family." Student retreats and 
other rituals remforce the family virtues of mutual respect, caring, cooperation, and unity. The 
principal is the enforcer-in-chief. When she walks through the halls between classes, boys tighten up 
their ties and tuck m their shirts. If she sees a student being disruptive or even inattentive in class as 
she passes by an open door, she will go into that classroom and call the student to task. Should a 
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serious incident occur involving student misbehavior, she will deliver a schoolwide reprimand via the 
intercom or call an inpromptu assembly. 

To be hired at St. Francis Assisi, teachers must agree to stay after schooLtwaaftemoons a 
week for a minimum of an hour to provide tutorials for students who need extra help. Teachers are 
also told that their attendance is expected at both the boys’ and girls’ sports events. Despite being 
unanimous in their respect and support for the principal, the teachers had relatively weak collegial 
bonds among themselves. Because teachers were divided on the relative importance of providing 
students with personal support and making rigorous academic demands, students tended to be slow in 
getting down to business, usually needing external prodding. Without exception, the teachers 
expressed strong appreciation for the parental support they experience. If students slack off on doing 
their homework or are disruptive in class, a phone call to their parents will turn the situation around. 
St. Francis Assisi has an open door policy for parents. They are welcome to visit the school and its 
classes at any time and are encouraged to do this at least twice during each semester. 

Summary. Each of the three regular public schools attempts to develop and preserve a 
positive normative environment, but how they do it and the success they achieve are uneven. At 
Calvin Cbolidge, parents are diligent in seeing to the maintenance of community norms at the high 
school. Zachary Taylor administrators and teachers try to keep the norms of the street out of the high 
school, but because they have not succeeded in involving the parents in that effort, the school has met 
with limited success. Woodrow Wilson High School achieves an academically-oriented culture through 
the collaborative efforts of its principal, teachers, and parents. 

The schools of choice are most aggressive in their efforts to ensure commitments to their norms 
and values. Teachers at all three of the choice schools are in regular contact with their students’ 
parents. Andrew Jackson and Cardinal McGuire require the students they enroll to sign contracts in 
which they promise to abide by the school code of conduct and uphold the values of the school. Both 
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schools engage older students in socializing the newcomers. Teachers at Cardinal McGuire must also 

sign agreements in which they pledge to be involved with the school, each other, and the students in 

very specific ways. At St. Francis Assisi teachers commit themselves verbally to after-school tutorials, 

class prayer, and attendance at students’ sports events as a condition of hire. Students know they have 

an identity to live by - 24-7-365" - if they are to retain their membership in the St. Francis Assisi 
family. 



Social Structures: Closure and Continuity 

Conslanay face-to-face at Calvin CooUdge. Calvin Cooiidge High School operates with 
minimal formal structure (Figure 2). The schooi has no homerooms or curricular departments. 

Because the school is a close functional community with naturally occurring relational networks, 
administrators and teachers find no need for formal organizational structures. The. faculty see each 
other constantly, conduct routine business in passing, and very rarely have to meet as a group. The 
principal conducts most business he has with teachers informally between classes. Outside of class, 
students and teachers pass each other in the hallways throughout the day, but cross stams conversations 
are infrequent. Among themselves, students have long-established friendship groups (formed early in 
kindergarten, according to the counselor) that are reinforced throngh sports teams and band, and for 
some, throngh Fumre Farmers of America (FFA) or Fnture Homemakers of America (FHA) as well. 

Interdisciplinary teaching teams at Zachary Taylor. The simation at Zachary Taylor stands 
in stark opposition to Cooiidge. Without social structures to bring them together, students and teachers 
at Zachary Taylor conld easily move about in near anonymity. In the chaotic days before 
reconstitution, students were often unknown by the adults on staff, and the adnlts were largely strangers 
to each other. Hostilities smoldered among students and between smdents and staff, sometimes 
erupting into angry and even violent exchanges. To eradicate that disastrous pattern, the transition and 
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career academies were designed ,o provide smdenrs vvid, a srmcmre ,f closure - specifically, u.e 

interdisciplinary team of adults respousible for their instruction. Most teachers hold coach classes 

regularly for students in need of extra help. The transition academy experience lasts just one year, but 

continuity is a characteristic of the upper-grade, 10-12, career academies. To enable the teaching teams 

to focus collectively on student learning, they are provided 90 minutes of common pUnning time daily. 

A 15 minute homeroom period is also part of eaA school day, but the time is too short to permit 

anything but perfunctory exchanges between teachers and smdents. Despite having many sports teams, 

Taylor has few clubs and no programs geared to music, dance, or art. Faculty turnover is high, and the 
Student mobility rate is 50 percent. 

Structures supporting teachers aud studeuts at Woodrow Wilson. The primary social 

structures with closure and continuity at Woodrow Wilson High School are the curricular units to 

which smdents belong - for example, the seminar program, ESL/LEP, special education, or 

enrollment. While teachers work collaboradvely across units on schoolwide efforts, such as improving 

smdent reading levels, teachers are particularly cohesive within the curricuUr units. Within these units. 

smdents participate in daUy advisory group n^etings. Smdents benefit tarn the social struemres that 

support their teachers' ongoing professional development - Critical Friends Groups, Wednesday 

common planning time, the Freshman Team and the feculty retreats. An attendance network - made up 

Of atmndance officers and a smdenfs teachers, counselor, and parent - is a struemre with closure that 
keeps students at school. 

Formal structures meet iudividoal needs at Andrew Jackson. Despite its informality and 
preference for counter-culmre norms, Andrew Jackson High School is richly organized to provide 
smdents with social support. Ftrst in importance among these struemres are the forums - advisory 
groups of 20 multi-age smdents and an adult leader who stay together for four years. Serving as 
Jackson's ongoing guidance program, the forums provide each smdent with continual adult contact, 
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monitoring, counseling, and peer support over the high school years. Students choose the type and style 
of forum leader they would prefer when they first enter Jackson. Known as students’ "moms at 
school, the forum leaders see students’ interim and quarterly report cards. Some forum leaders make 
home visits, but all of them keep in touch with their students’ parents. The forums meet twice weekly 
for 95 minutes and the members determine what the focus of the sessions will be - for example, local 
or national issues, students’ academic or social problems. Some forums have regular movie nights at 

the leader’s or a student’s home. Forum leaders sometimes invite students to concerts, plays, or to 
dinner. As one teacher remarked; 



There’s really no invisible student because we have 18-20 kids in our Forum that we know very 
well and we see them several times a week and constantly informally. And so each student 
knows there’s someone to advocate for him or her. So if a kid in my forum gets a probationary 
letter from the assistant dean, I will be there at the meeting with that student, trying to make a 
plan for that kid to be more successful. 

During times of crisis or special need, Andrew Jackson’s CARE Team assists students. Made 
up of the school social worker, school guidance counselors, and the assistant dean, the CARE team 
meets daily. Teachers may bring concerns they are having about a student to the team. The team may 
send a "feeler form" around to other teachers, as well, asking them questions to determine whether 
they have noticed anything unusual about a particular student (e.g, sleeping in class or attitude 
changes). If the problem seems to be just between a student and a single teacher, the team tries to work 

It out between the two of them. If the problem is particularly extensive and/or serious, the team will 
seek outside professional help. 
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Since Andrew Jackson’s classes are heterogeneously grouped, the variation in student abilities 
in a class can be vast. Students often help each other. A parent remarked to the research team, "At 
Jackson, if you get a C, somebody will come up to you and say, ‘Would you like me to help you, so 
that you can get an A next time?’" Students who need help will also find it at the Individual Learning 
Center staffed by learning resource aides and volunteers. All Jackson teachers have two 90 minute 
blocks free each day during which they meet with students to provide necessary assistance. 

When students enroll at Andrew Jackson High School, their pre-enrollment agreement 
stipulates that they must participate in at least one Community Resource course during high school. The 
community resource course is a learning experience in the community (including courses at the local 
university and community colleges) that students take for credit under the supervision of a qualifie;(l 
adult. A team of 3.5 full-time district staff members is responsible for reviewing the proposed courses, 
a process that both ensures the credibility of the sponsoring adult and the validity of the experience for 
the student. About 300 partnerships are approved each year for students in the local district and the 
listing of them is published as the Community Resource Course Guide. The Community Resource ' 
courses enable students to form relationships with community members whose interests they also share 
- in a multitude of areas, including art, music, number theory, astronomy, cooking, video production, 
architecture, creative writing, Chinese culture and Native American culture. 

Low structure environments at Cardinal McGuire and St. Francis Assisi. Neither of the 
Catholic schools has set up formal structures to provide students with social support. Catholic schools 
may consider their religion classes as serving this function. Additionally, in the Catholic setting, 
powerful norms of caring and compassion might render superfluous structures to designed to deliver 
these relationships in a formalized way. However, both catholic schools have academic safety nets to 
assist students whose grades are unsatisfactory. Cardinal McGuire students enter academic probation 
when they hold 3 failures or a GPA in the 1.5-1. 8 range (depending on the student’s grade level). Once 



identified, these students must meet with the principal who explains the seriousness of their situation 
and the possible consequences, if the student does not improve academically. The student is then 
matched up with tutors and his or her work is careftilly monitored through weekly progress reports. 
Students on academic probation must also meet regularly with the counselor. At St. Francis, the 
academic safety net comes into play sooner. A student who falls below a C in any subject is subject to 
the intervention strategy, which includes a collaborative effort, including conferences, between the 
student, the student’s parents, the teacher, the principal, and the counselor; participation in after-school 

tutorials with the subject teacher twice weekly; and a weekly report from the teacher to the parents, 
principal, and counselor. 

Summary. The schools’ dependence on formal organizational structures to support students 
and uphold the normative environments they wish to achieve varies markedly. Because of the naturally 
occurring relational networks at Calvin Coolidge, formal organizational structures are virtually non-, 
existent. At Zachary Taylor, the academy structure with the interdisciplinary teaching teams assigned 
responsibility for students is the basic structural innovation. Coach classes provide extra help for 
students who need it. The involvement of Woodrow Wilson teachers in various structures - Critical 
Friends Groups, Freshman Teams, interdisciplinary planning groups - ultimately redounds to students. 
In addition to their membership in curricular programs, Wilson students participate in two structural 
units ~ daily advisories and weekly seminars. 

Despite its informality, Andrew Jackson has the most elaborate set of formal organizational 
structures designed to support students and the Jackson normative system. Students belong to the same 
advisory for four years, a system involving them in a close relationship with a mentoring adult and peer 
counselors. The CARE Team, the Individual Learning C,enter, the Community Resource program, and 
the monthly town meeting are additional structures supporting the students. At the Catholic schools, 
rituals, retreats, and traditions reinforce the normative culture. At Cardinal McGuire, in particular. 
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^nd personal issues. Religion classes at 
■ ranc. vary . teachers' openness to discussions of student concerns, but students seemed able to 



count on the willingness of at least some teachers i 



they considered important. 



in other subject areas to let them digress 



on issues 



Socia. Retaioas and Re.a.r„„a. Networks as a Source o, Socia, Capiu. 

Dowuplapiu, socia, cap,., Caiviu CooRdpe. Sdaupeiy, die socia, cap,., d.a. occurred 
-iuraiiy ,u dre conuuuni,, surrouuding Caiviu Cooiidge High Schoo, .euded be -cooicd ouC or 
eved Wed o. eudreiy ar schoo, or . schoo, -re,a.d areas. Pareu. „o„-hrvo,veu.u. is .e o«c. 

-eepd.eura„ayiro„dreschoo,.Rad.errhaue.,s.pare„rvo,uu.eers-asreadh.gaid^^ 

-wars are o„faudiiar.rrus, pareu. are uo.,.e,yro he a,e^ 

— uud,a.r„.,repor.isseu.ho.earrheo«cia,rhue.«ie„pa_ 
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— o„ away frou. schoo, u..rs. Reiadouships he»eeu .achers aud s.deu. are „o. persouaiiy 

J..Surde„.aresiow.oco„«dehrrheir.a.ersouaperso„a,,e^ 

w..aprohie.„,d.e.acherwouidhe,.e,y.oseudd.es.deu..od.ecouuseior.N^^^ 

profess, onahsm seemed ,o take priorio- over d.e norms of per»„a,ism. 

Relational variation at Zachary Tavlor Rplf,Hn.ch 

^ ^ students at Zachary Taylor 

High School differ for 9* grade and i,nn«r ^ 

g ae and upper grades students. The 9* gradprc ri;w e j 
. y graders did not identify positively 
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an.o«ve. ,^_ 

groups" and -out-groups- among *eir Classmates. Among the upper-grade earner academies inter- 

groupcompedtionissdong.W,thh.theacademies,smdentsthi„hoteach other as-^ndi,-^ 

help each other succeed. Teachers .mow their students h. name and the smdents .ei their teachers 

Upper-grade students may mm to teachers for help because they work closely with 
Stem m the academy context. Among the teachers themselves collegial relation vary with the 
academies. Relationships with colleagues in the same academy are far stronger than with colleagues in 

other academies. Despite stmemres to facUitate Acuity exchange and conversation across academies, 
mter-academy communication among teachets is weak. 

Affliiata and support a. Woodrow Wilson. Relationships at Woodrow Wilson High School 
- among teachers, among smdents. and between teachers and smdents - appear to he suppordve and 

q ry into good practice. In addition, teachers see themselves as collectively engaged in a 

common endeavor on behalf of their students, helping them to learn and develop as people. Students 

reported teachers mtervenmg m their lives when academic or social matters occasioned the need for 

.elp. When a male smdent acted htappropriateiy towatd a female smdent in the hallway during change 

Of Classes, dte research team noted, a macher called the young man aside and respectfhlly. hut hmdy. 

pomted out the problem, but also offered the student some guidance. Putting his arm around the young 
ni3n s shoulder, the teacher 

eacher asked. ^Ity are you mauling her? Is that how you talk to a young lady? 

Say ‘Ht. How are you?’ Don’t maul her." 

In a Classroom when a young woman began to cry while reporting for her cooperative group in 
Enghsh Class, another smdent came up and led her to her seat. Without speaking, a second smdent 
.he paper .om which she had been reading out of her hand and fudshed reading it. while a third 
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-den, sa. .. around .e sHouMe, of .e y„n„, 

touched her on the arm in a gesture of support. 

Tl.e research ,ean. spoke wih. h.e reacher ahou. h.e inciden. and .ea^ed dra. someone Cose ,o 

the young woman had recendy been shot Od.ers a. school were aware of dre inciden. and warned ,o 
help her. The researchers reflected op die incident: 

Tlte help me shrdenm gave me young woman seemed immediam atm automatic and easy, 

ieadmg us to hypomesize mat mis example of smden, helping is no, an isolated incident 

Would smdenm have felt as free ,o ac, as mey did anywhere in any school? We mhde me 

answer may be no. We suppose mat iany mings confribumd to me scenario we have jus. 

described - parenm, me larger community, and cerminiy me smdenm mernselves We also 

wonder, mough, about me confribudon of a schooi environment mat builds heiptag each omer 
mto Its structure and philosophy. 

Nafrtral rehtfroua, bonds a. Andrew dachson. A. Andrew dacitson smdenm and machers view 
people first not as occupants of roles. The egalimrian nature of relationships at Andrew 
/ackson High Schooi is reflected in me informality of relationships between teachers and smdenm. 

teachers by meir firs, names, for example. They walk freely into me teachers’ lunchroom 
.0 mlk about schooi work or personal mauers. Generally, me smdenm view me machers as friends and 
colleagues, no. as aumorifl, flgures. The ievei of mis. between smdenm and machers is ,ui,e high 
smdenm mlk to teachers about such per»nC matmrs as dmgs, sex, and relations wim family and 
fttends. Relationships a. Andmw Tackson .end to develop nahiraily - ’Tfs jus. me camaraderie mat 

happens,- according to one teacher - me afflni^. perhaps. ...ween machers and smdents who are 
attracted to the same kind of school. Another teacher commented: 



These aren t systematized processes. It’s people 



moving around the building dealing with kids 
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and talking about this and that and it’s the third time that John and I have met on that issue 
today. And it’s not like having a meeting in the office with the secretary and the appointment 
book - it’s these people having easy access to each other... and that’s so neat. 

The Dean of Andrew Jackson High School characterized teacher-student relations there as 

familial; 

/ 

They like each other. Even teachers who are really, really fed up with a kid. They’re fed up 
with that kid the way a parent is fed up with that kid. ‘I’m sick and tired of this and you’re 
going to do ... It’s not that you don’t like them anymore, you just want them to shape up and 
do right. And there s a lot of that and it works. And I think it’s because the kids and the 
parents - they just know that they like them. 



Building community at Cardinal McGuire. If interactions in the hallways between classes is a 
good indicator, teachers and students at Cardinal McGuire relate to each other easily and informally. 
These relationships reflect the "sense of community" the school strives to achieve. Teachers greet 
students by name, as do the school’s president and principal. Students freely initiate conversations with 
teachers and members of the administration. They chat on academic and non-academic matters. 
Teachers say they expect the best from the students at all times, but they temper their expectations with 
understanding. Teachers deal with behavioral problems in a corrective rather than a punitive way. 
Teachers vary in their willingness to help, according to the students; some hold special study sessions 
and are always ready to listen. Other teachers provide extra help only when students ask. Students 
commented on their religion classes as places where they could discuss personal issues with peers and 
adults and, in so doing, form and reinforce bonds of friendship. 
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The i^pucatioe may be to fte principal’s expectaUon for foe foachers availabilily sfodents forough 
tutorials and their presence at games and other activities exhausts their disposable time, detracting from 
their willingness to spend time with their colleagues. . 

Summary. Because deep and longsianding reladonships connect foe teachers, students, and 
families at Calvin Coolidge, all parties tend to downplay these ties and. in so doing, to protect 
themselves from an oppressive intimacy that would intrude on foeir needs for privacy. Reladonships at 
Zachary Taylor vary across units with foe incoming students most at odds with each other and foe older 
students in foe school. Teachers have relational groups, but an overall identity as colleagues 
coilecdvely engaged in foe mission of Zachaty Taylor is absent. Woodrow Wilson teachers interact 
warmly as professional colleagues who have also established bonds of friendship. Teachers interact 

academically challenging and personally supportive ways, a pattern students mirror in 
their relationships with each other. Teachers and students at Andrew Jackson are unusually close - like 
a femily - both in foeir formal and informal interacdons at school and in foe out-of-school relationships 
diat many of foem share. Supportive relationships among teachers and between teachers and students 
are a contractual expectation at Cardinal McGuire. St. Francis Assisi teachers seem divided on what 
caring means and what forms it should take, but all of foem relate warmly to students and express a 

Personal commidnent to their success. Relationships among teachers are weak, but al, are deeply 
committed to the principal. 



Emerging Themes 

Based on foe analysis of foe forms of social capital at foe six high schools, several themes 
emerge to inform the concept of intendonally created social capital. The first four themes center 
primarily on school norms. The themes underscore the roles of the adult ^ 
teachers, administrators, and to differing degrees - parents) 



comniunity (primarily 



in creating the norms; and the roles of the 
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entire community in maintaining them. The fifth theme focuses on the institutionalization of social 
capital when norms and social structures combine to form a school community. 

9 

Theme one: Unless high schools create a normative system supportive of students ’ academic 
and social development, and, unless the schools explicitly socialize students into that system, local 
extramural norms are likely to prevail. Students at Calvin Coolidge were touched by the wider youth 
culture, but strong local norms did not permit youth culture to dominate the students’ daily lives. In 
fact, local community norms and school norms were so consonant, Coolidge did not have to assert a 
separate school culture. 

Zachary Taylor told another story. Street norms tended to pervade the school, because the 
school offered little resistance -- specifically, the resistance of a strong normative system that would 
shape students’ academic and social conduct. Zachary Taylor lacked a coherent and unifying vision; 
teachers did not act consistently in matters of discipline; and the school did little to involve parents as 
partners in accomplishing school goals. 

Woodrow Wilson and the three schools of choice - Andrew Jackson, Cardinal McGuire, and 
St. Francis Assisi - all evidenced strong and distinctive normative systems into which they deliberately 
socialized their students. The entire community (administration, teachers, older peers) participated in 
the socialization, and the schools involved parents in supporting and enforcing school norms. Andrew 
Jackson and Cardinal McGuire required students to sign contracts in which they agreed to abide by the 
school’s code of conduct. Cardinal McGuire very literally taught its 9* graders how to comport 
themselves appropriately in both academic and social realms. St. Francis Assisi promoted an ideal for 
students to identify with and conform to. 

Theme two: Professional relationships among teachers when focused on carrying out a coherent 
educational vision will set and sustain the academic and social norms of the high school. The local 



community largely controlled the normative environment at Calvin Coolidge, where teachers were of 
the community and approved by the conununity. Thus, unspoken community norms prevailed in the 
teachers’ conduct of their professional roles. The homogeneous and deeply-rooted community context 
of Coolidge set that school apart from the others in the sample, schools where diversity, urbanicity, and 
environmental turbulence presented formidable challenges. At Zachary Taylor, the interdisciplinary 
teaming and the school-within-a-school structures placed teachers in functional relationships within 
their academic units, but neither their focus nor the school administrator’s had extended to dealing with 
or resolving collectively the problems they all shared resulting from the school’s inappropriate 
normative environment. 

In sharp contrast, teachers at Woodrow Wilson, a regular public school in a neighborhood 
undergoing rapid social change, knew what they wanted to accomplish as a faculty and how they 
wanted to do it - that is, to promote student learning and growth through the combined school reform 
initiatives they had subscribed to for at least a decade. Committed to many forms of ongoing 
professional development and facUitated in that effort by a well-respected principal, they collaborated 
tirelessly to improve their practice and to meet the needs of the students they enrolled. Teachers at 
Andrew Jackson shared a similar commitment to the school’s phUosophy, program, and students. Not 
only did they work together, they enlisted all the stakeholders - students, parents, and community - in 
maintaining Jackson as a well-respected and educationally vibrant local institution. 

At the Catholic schools, while the faculty certainly contributed to the normative environment of 
the school, they were less responsible for creating it. The religious ideology, incorporating concepts of 
community and respect for the individual, provides the governing belief system. At each of the Catholic 
schools, strong leaders decisively shape the school culture. Because the faculty are not unionized, the 
Catholic school administrator has considerable power. The principal at St. Francis hires individuals 
about whom she has positive feelings for their potential to contribute to the school. As a condition of 



employment, a candidate for a teaching position had to agree to the principal's expectations - after- 
school tutorials and attendance at students' sports events. Teachers at Cardinal McGuire have to 
commit to a detailed code of conduct, covering personal and collegial behaviors as well as relationships 
with students. The president at McGuire has removed staff ( i.e., reassigned or terminated them) from 
positions they held if she felt they were falling short of her expectations. 

Theme three: To the extent that older peers socialize students into the normative system of the 
high school, incoming students will be more likely to internalize the norms and invest themselves in 
preserving them. Calvin Coolidge students transitioned naturally into high school along with their 
peers, their classmates from kindergarten days. Although high school would offer some new subjects 
and place them in a curricular track, for the most part, students found the culture of the high school 
familiar. While the socialization of incoming students into high school was not an issue at Coolidge, at 
Zachary Taylor it was a critical problem since students from the local middle sch 9 ols arrived at Taylor 
unprepared for high school both socially and academically. As part of its reconstitution, Taylor initiated 
the transition academy as a formal structure designed to socialize the 9-^ grade students into high 
school. Unfortunately, the 9-^ grade students experienced little positive peer influence. They were 
isolated from the example of the older students, who seemed happier and better adjusted at Taylor. 

At Wilson and two of the high schools of choice, older students were formally involved in 
socializing the younger students. Although the initiative was somewhat limited, Wilson sponsored two 
peer mentoringjrograms through which younger students had daily contact with a mentor from one of 
the upper classes who provided advice, encouragement, and academic assistance. Socialization by older 
peers happened by design at Andrew Jackson. Jackson seniors conducted the formal orientation of the 
incoming students, a time when they explained the rules, regulations, and traditions of the school. All 
students meet twice weekly in multi-age group sessions lasting 95 minutes - the forums. In addition to 
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relationship with a local mentor. The CARE Team intervenes when students are experiencing personal 
or social difficulties. 

The Catholic schools differ markedly in their organization. While Cardinal McGuire has a 
bureaucratic organizational form, the personalism and community orientation of the school diminish the 
negative aspe cts o f its structure. Formal organization at St. Francis Assisi is minimal in much the same 
way as it is at Calvin Coolidge. Like Coolidge, St. Francis is small. The principal can communicate 
easily with teachers in the hallways or page them during their free periods. Religion classes in the 
Catholic schools may function as the church does- in small communities, serving as places where the 
community affirms it values, receives spiritual guidance, and affirms its relationships with each other. . 



Viewing the Themes through the Lens of Theory 



' The norms of youth culture — to the extent that the culture is represented by MTV, multimedia, 

street fads, and the antiheroes of professional sports - are unlikely to correspond with the norms of 
school, especially if the school is making an effort to set high expectations for students to perform at 
the level called for by challenging curriculum and instruction. The t)q)ical urban or suburban high 
school enrolls a diverse student clientele. Because many of these students may not have internalized 
positive social or academic norms, and because they may be steeped in the norms of "youth culture" or 
of street society, an urban or suburban high school is likely to be challenged in accomplishing its 
academic and social mission (McQuillan 1998; Stanton-Salazar 1997; Steinberg 1998). While youth 
culture is ubiquitous, its influence is strongest where countervailing norms are weak. If students in 
these settings are to achieve the valued academic and social outcomes of schooling, then schools will 
need to establish a normative system that displaces norms counter to the purposes of the school. 

A tension over control of the school and its classrooms t)q)ically exists between teachers and 
their students (Waller, 1932; Metz 1993). Much has been written about the bargain, the treaty, or the 
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unspoken agreemem between student and teachers, whereby students agree to abide by classroom 
behavioral standards if teachers do not push them beyond what students judge to be acceptable limits 
(McNeil, 1986; Sizer 1985; Sedlak. Wheeler. Pnllin and Cusick 1986). Students base their Judgment 
about -acceptable limits- on what they perceive to be school norms, the academic and social 
competence of their teachers, and the value they attach to their education. (Metz 1993). 

Because most teachers function individualistically as autonomous experts rather than 
collectively as interdependent professionals, most schools do not operate with a clear and cohesive 
vision of their mission and shared standards as to what counts for quality teaching and learning. Thus, 
schools lack coherent academic or intellectual norms. When strong professional community exists 
among teachers, however, school norms are clear and consistenUy enforced. Smdents grasp what their 
teachers are trying to accomplish and they understand they will be held to consistently high 
expectations in all of their classes (Marks, Doane, and Secada 1996). 



When students enter high school, a confusing time for most adolescents, the teachers and the 
peer groups they encounter are likely to determine the smoothness of the transition (Entwistle 1993). If 
unified m their goals for smdent learning, the consistent message from adults will influence 
smdents in positive ways (Marks et al. 1996). When older peers demonstrate to younger incoming 
students their commitment to the values and expectations that teachers espouse and communicate, the 
message is amplified. Older peers serve simultaneously as agents of the instimtion and role models for 
younger smdents (Stanton-Salazar 1997). Yet such a commitment to school norms may require that the 
Older students perceive themselves both as beneficiaries of the 



system and as empowered within it 



(McQuillan 1998). 



When parents are involved in the school, when they take advantage of the resources the school 
offers to assist them in parenting or supporting the academic success of their child, parents let their 
child know they believe in the school and what it stands for (Steinberg 1998). Whether parents become 
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acquainted with other parents in the course of their children’s schooling depends on any number of 
factors, including their own and other parents’ mobility, their interest in developing relationships with 
the parents of their children’s friends, the opportunity they have to do so, and the extent to which the 
school facilitates parental involvement and networking. When parents establish relationships with other 
parents and with teachers through their involvement, they become more familiar with the expectations 
of the school. They establish relationships they can draw upon if they need to. High school students 
whose parents attend school functions, programs, and conferences gain more from school than their 
peers whose parents are disengaged (Steinberg), ^^en students perceive their parents’ interest in their 
schooling, when parents offer educational support-and guidance, students are less likely to be 
influenced in negative ways by their peers (Savin=Williams and Berendt 1993). Moreover, students say 
they want guidance and direction from their parents when it comes to their schooling (Savin-Williams 
and Berendt). 

The fifth theme is largely a consequence of the other four. Selznick (1995) elaborated a theory 
of institutionalization, describing a process through which organizations become transformed into 
institutions and, ultimately, into communities. Institutionalization is reflected in "orderly, stable, 
socially integrating patterns" that emerge out of informal social structures, social interactions, shared 
values and commitments. For example, when a school moves from being an organization staffed by 
technicians hired to carry out a social function and becomes an institution, it has internalized values and 
norms that enrich its mission beyond task orientation. Institutionalization, according to Selznick, shapes 
groups and practices in a way aiialagous to socialization’s shaping of individuals. In the process of 
institutionalizing norms and values, a cohesive unity of persons and communtarian organizational forms 
develop out of what would otherwise be an assemblage of technicians narrowly engaged in a task. 
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Discussion 



This study attempted to describe social capital as it occurred in the schools and to demonstrate 
the relationships between school norms and social structures with closure and continuity. The findings 
suggest that where social capital is naturally occurring — at Calvin Coolidge High School, for example 
— the social structure of intergenerational closure enforces the community’s and the school’s norms, 
which are essentially the same. Coleman (1993) argued that creating social structures with closure and 
continuity, structures comparable to intergenerational closure, would generate social control in the form 
of beneficial norms and sanctions. As the failure of the social structures at Zachary Taylor suggest, 
however, schools need something more, namely, a set of shared values to infuse moral purpose into the 
structures (Bidwell 1988). While the evidence is not strong enough-Ln-itself to be conclusive, the 
findings at Taylor affirm what other research suggests - i.e., the importance of school cultural reform 
over structural change. Although structures can provide a useful support to the normative system of the 
school — as the case of Andrew Jackson High School illustrated — schools cannot rely on new 
structures themselves to improve their quality and performance (Newmann and Associates 1996; 

Marks, Doane, and Secada 1998). 

The concept of volition and choice emerges as a significant factor in the formation of social 
capital (Lee and Croninger 1998). To assert itself as an object of a choice, a school must have a 
distinctive identity. To establish such an identity means embodying a set of values that will give 
meaning to the enterprise; articulating a mission that will attract students and their families; setting 
coherent and compelling goals; and building a record of accomplishment. Because the schools of choice 
had accomplished these essential tasks, they started with an advantage. They could enter into a compact 
with the students, parents — even with their own teachers. The compact is reciprocal, requiring the 
commitment of the school to deliver on its promises and the commitment of the community to live up to 



the standards of the school. If students and families feel the school is letting them down, they can leave 
and go elsewhere. If the school feels that the students and any other member of the community is not 
living up to their end of the bargain, they too can terminate the relationship. While Woodrow Wilson 
was not a school of choice, the school did have a strong positive culture built around core values. 
Teachers bought into the values and they worked assiduously to have students and their families do the 
same. 

If schools want to become communities where social capital is a resource available for students 
and all other parties, they can learn from the five themes that emerged in the analysis. The themes are 
not new; but they combine as a constellation of interrelated approaches that derive their power from 
their effective integration. Building a consensus on the purpose of the school and-creating a normative 
system consistent with the purpose are fundamental activities. While the administrator is the facilitator 
of this process, teachers are the primary agents in translatingJhe purpose of the school into - at 
minimum - a meaningful and coherent program for students, characterized by high standards for 
teaching and learning, by norms of civility, and by caring and support. If older students are involved in 
socializing younger students into the normative system of the school, the socialization process is more 
likely to make an enduring imprint. Involving parents in upholding school norms in their interactions 
with their child is essential. When a school succeeds in institutionalizing its values and norms in a 
complementary social-structural context, the school functions as a community where social capital is 
abundant. 
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Figure 1: Aspects of School Normative Systems in Creating and Sustaining Social Capital 
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Figure 1 (Continued): Aspects of School Normative Systems in Creating and Sustaining Social Capital 
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Figure 2; Aspects of the Social Structure in Creating and Maintaining Social Capital 
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